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of religious aspiration. To him "it is all infinitely beautiful, 
infinitely pathetic and infinitely dear." 

The final discussion brings into view the " signs of the times," 
which seem clearly to indicate the wide-spread conviction that 
religion needs a broader and more rationally significant interpre- 
tation than may be found in any of the past historical forms, an 
interpretation which not only conserves the deep fervor and lofty 
idealism of the Christian spirit, but does so in the light of the 
larger and more luminous world-view of our modern scientific 
era. Such an interpretation or reinterpretation must satisfy the 
total reason of man in its rational unity. On the one hand, true 
religion cannot exist where reason is bound or stultified by un- 
questioning obedience to human authority. On the other hand, 
natural science and logic as such, free as they are, cannot supply 
a content rich enough to satisfy the entire demands of religion. 
The activities of thought, feeling and will, in their completeness, 
must be brought to such a developed unity as to see in the ob- 
jective Truth of the cosmos the supreme Beauty of all things, 
because it rests upon an infinite and eternal energy which means 
the creative and sustaining Will of Goodness. The forms that 
would symbolize or embody such a religion might well be left to 
take care of themselves. 

It would be impossible to indicate adequately in the course of 
a single review the rich variety of theme, felicity of expression, 
and breadth of spirit which characterize "Talks on Eeligion." 
Those who are interested in living religious problems should read 
the volume for themselves. 

Gerhaedt C. Maes. 



THE NOVEL.* 

Although the modern novel is confessedly the youngest and 
most elastic of creative literary forms, no one can seriously study 
its contemporary development without marvelling at the rapidity 
of its growth and the refinement of its methods. Its earlier loose- 
ness of structure, its inclusion of story within story, its con- 
fidential asides between author and reader, which we still accept 
complacently from Thackeray, are only some of the cruder and 

•"The Technique of the Novel." By Charles F. Home. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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more obvious faults which the finer technique of to-day has ren- 
dered obsolete. And while the importance of mere form is easily 
exaggerated, yet a certain degree of understanding of the methods 
by which technical difficulties are overcome and the desired re- 
sults obtained adds to the profit as well as the pleasure we gain 
from any artistic creation, whether it be the David of Michel- 
angelo, or the Venus d'llle of Prosper Merimee. Accordingly, 
any book which, from a study of admitted masterpieces, succeeds 
in formulating the leading principles of the technique of fiction 
is performing a real service alike to the writers and the readers of 
novels. 

Such a task, however, requires a rather unusual combination of 
qualities: a wise impartiality and kindly tolerance, as well as a 
keen appreciation of comparative values; a wide range of reading, 
and a no less broad and sympathetic understanding of life. And 
equally essential is a consistent self-restraint which contents it- 
self with formulating the rules of technique as practised in the 
past and present, without attempting to dogmatize as to the way 
in which they ought to be practised to-morrow. For the rules 
which govern the making of a novel may aptly be compared to 
the principles of the common law, — resting on the basis of es- 
tablished precedent, and likely to be overruled at any time by 
the requirements of some new and exceptional case; but never to 
be formalized into the rigid dogmatism of a revised statute. And, 
to carry the analogy one step further, the technique of the novel, 
like the study of the common law, may be taught in either of 
two ways: either, in law-school parlance, by the method of cases 
or of text-books, — the historical method or the method of de- 
duced principles. 

These two methods, as it happens, are well illustrated by two 
volumes, of kindred aims and ambitions, but otherwise contrasting 
rather sharply, that appeared simultaneously a short time since. 
" The Technique of the Novel," by Professor Charles F. Home, of 
the College of the City of New York, is a painstaking example of 
the historical method. It is evidently the outcome of a long and 
conscientious study of fiction, ancient and modern, on the basis 
of which the author has tried to show in precisely what order the 
several essential elements of the modern novel were evolved. Since 
the goal towards which the whole study moves is a determination, 
not of what the technique of fiction may have been a hundred or 
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a thousand years ago, but rather what it is to-day, the value of 
the book is not vitally impaired by a lack of thoroughness in the 
earlier portion. Yet, inasmuch as the author has expended well- 
nigh one-third of his space upon the development of classic and 
mediaeval fiction, there is legitimate ground for complaining that 
his conclusions are at least weakened by the inconsistency and 
incompleteness of his use of available material. Certain principles 
of technique the novel and short story possess in common with 
the epic and the drama. And in the case of the Greeks and the 
Eomans, from whom only scanty and for the most part frag- 
mentary examples of prose narrative have come down, it would 
have been quite justifiable to resort to Homer and JSschylus, Ver- 
gil and Plautus, before deciding that the classic world did or 
did not understand the value of certain forms of narrative 
structure. Professor Home, however, bars out the " Iliad " and 
the " Odyssey," because they happen to be in verse, but he in- 
consistently admits the various mediaeval cycles of stories, in spite 
of their verse form, and without attempting more than a per- 
functory justification. The only specimen of realistic fiction that 
Rome has bequeathed to us, the " Satirae " of Petronius, he dis- 
misses with a foot-note; the " Golden Ass " of Apuleius he seems 
to have passed over altogether; and while he does devote an en- 
tire chapter to a crude and primitive Egyptian story, he is si- 
lent regarding the influence of Hindu fabulists, and of the still 
more important story structure of the Hebrews; the books of 
" Ruth " and " Esther," the " Apochrypha," and the Parables of 
the New Testament. It does not follow that an examination of 
this neglected material would have seriously modified Professor 
Home's conclusions. But at least it would have left an impression 
of greater thoroughness. 

" Materials and Methods of Fiction,"* by Clayton Hamilton, 
deliberately rejects the historical method, and seeks to deduce the 
fundamental principles of technique from the world's admitted 
masterpieces of fictional narrative, drawing quite impartially from 
Cervantes and Jane Austen, from the " Iliad " and the " Prodigal 
Son," with the one constant purpose of finding the citation that 
will best illustrate the point at issue. It is not, however, too 

* " Materials and Methods of Fiction." By Clayton Hamilton. With 
an Introduction by Brander Matthews. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. 
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much to say that the very real value of Mr. Hamilton's book de- 
pends far less upon direct and specific research involved in it 
than upon a certain wise and healthful outlook upon life in gen- 
eral, that lies at the basis of his careful and logical subdivision 
of his book; his initial discussion of the purpose of fiction, his 
suggestive distinction between the rival methods of realism and 
romance, his consideration of the three essential elements of nar- 
rative, — plot, characters and setting; and supplemental chapters 
of emphasis, on style, and on the distinction between novel, 
novelette and short story, — which, by the way, he insists through- 
out upon hyphenating. It is because of his wide horizon, his 
underlying interest in the big things of life, as well as his keen 
appreciation of the delicate art of some short story by Mr. Kip- 
ling, some subtle paragraph by Maupassant or Coppee, that one 
can read with enjoyment arid profit chapters in which one may 
differ strongly with the author's main conclusions. For it has this 
vital quality of a book that is really worth while, that where it fails 
to convince it helps you to clarify your own reasons for believing 
just the opposite. 

For the most part, however, where one finds one's self seriously 
at issue with " Materials and Methods of Fiction," the point of 
divergence lies in a definition of words. Anatole France has 
somewhere maintained that the essence of certain types of fiction 
is that they shall be ingenious and consistent lies, because there 
is in most of us " an inborn need of being lied to." Mr. Hamilton, 
on the contrary, in his admirably logical opening chapter, main- 
tains that a fundamental quality of all fiction, whether " Vanity 
Fair " or " Alice in Wonderland," is that it shall tell the truth, — 
and when you understand that by truth Mr. Hamilton means 
that each and every part of a story must live up to what is ex- 
pected of it, then you realize that he really means precisely the 
same as Anatole France, who insists upon a continuous and con- 
sistent lie. 

Similarly, in his somewhat radical chapter on "Eealism and 
Romance," there is no room for quarrel, so long as you accept 
the careful definitions with which Mr. Hamilton reinforces each 
step of his argument. The difference between these two divergent 
schools of fiction has from their origin been a bone of contention, 
and no two critics or novelists have quite agreed upon their re- 
spective characteristics, or their Teason for existing. Mr. Hamil- 
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ton propounds the ingenious and suggestive theory that it is 
nothing more abstruse than the difference between induction and 
deduction — the realistic novelist working from a series of actual 
happenings up to a general truth, while the romanticist leads us 
in the contrary direction, namely, from the general to the par- 
ticular. Undoubtedly a certain class of novelists habitually fol- 
low the inductive method of thought, and certain others the de- 
ductive method ; and to a considerable degree this means of classi- 
fication might coincide with the division we have been in the 
habit of making between realist and romanticist; yet, if we apply 
the test extensively, there are sure to be found, sooner or later, a 
number of writers whom we had always looked upon as ro- 
manticists, and whom Mr. Hamilton's theory would place in the 
realistic school, while a similar number would change places in 
the opposite direction. Obviously, here also the issue involves a 
question of definition ; but that does not prevent the chapter from 
being one of the most suggestive contributions to this vexed ques- 
tion that have appeared in many years. 

It is inevitable, in a volume that covers so wide a range, that 
there should be many minor points on which one is tempted to 
take issue with Mr. Hamilton. For instance, when, in the chapter 
on Plot, he writes of Mr. Kipling's " Kim " that it is " picaresque 
in structure," "without beginning and without end," and that 
its central subject is " a healthy and normal, but not clever boy," 
any one who has deeply studied and admired "Kim" feels like 
protesting that, on the contrary, far from being picaresque, it 
has one of the most subtly and elaborately constructed patterns 
of any English novel of corresponding scope, and that the boy 
concerned is almost as abnormal in his way as is Mowgli of the 
"Jungle Tales," But, as already hinted, a distinct part of the 
stimulus of this vital and enjoyable book arises from precisely 
this sort of independent and incisive opinion, on a great variety 
of subjects, in books and in life. And the fact that the whole 
is couched in uniformly smooth, harmonious and lucid English 
adds not a little to the satisfaction of those readers whose minds 
and ears are attuned to an appreciation of style. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 



